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UKHItlT SMITH TO WILLIAM (KKIOELL 

Wm. Qoodell :—The Review of me in your Inst number 
is long. Mine of it will be short. 

The Liberty Piyrty Convention, held a fortnight ago in 
Syracuse, put you and me in nomination. I shall vote for 
you, with all my heart. You give your reasons, some ex¬ 
plicitly, and some liint-wisu, why 1 am not fit to bo voted 
for. Those reasons are, 

1st That I despair of the people’s voting slavery to 
death. 

It is true that for many years, my expectation that this 
great ovil would be thus peacefully ended, has been very 
slight But hps my desire that it should be, lost any of its 
strength ? Or have 1 over, even for one moment, turned 
away from this, the only proper mode of ending it, to any 
other t Have I not, daring all these years, written three- 
fourths, or seven-eighths, of all tho Addresses and Resolu¬ 
tions adopted by our Abolition Political Conventions, and 
contributed throo-fourths or seven-eighths of all tho mon¬ 
eys used to promote Abolition Political action ? Did not 
the sum which I sent to tho late Syracuse convention, bear 
this large proportion 1—and was it not accompanied by my 
promise to co-operate with the Convention on auy scale it 
might adopt ? 1 should think that, instead of casting me 
off, because of my littlo hope that tho people will, with 
their miserable religiou, ever be brought to vote agaiust 
slavery, you would honor me for still doing so much, whilst 
having so little hope. \Ve are wont to honor the moo who 
keep their liands peraevcringly to their good work. But 
ihoj who thus persevere, notwithstanding their little hope 
of success, deserve especial commendation. And what if I 
should allow that my little hope in this direction is wrong, 
as porhaps it is, nevertheless is not your inference from it 
that 1 have turned my back upon the great religious priu- 
ciples that underlie tho anti-slavery cause, very illogical, as 
well as very uncharitable ? 

I must think that this Reason No. one, has not had a 
large share in bringing you to the conclusion not to vote 
for me. For during all these years of my growing despon¬ 
dency, you have continued to vote for me, and to use your 
lips and pen to multiply votes for me. 

2d. I am in favor of annexing Cuba and Mexico to thu 
nation ! 

I own that I am. provided that the people on each side 
desire it. 1 do not say, provided the demagogues who play 
pranks in the name of the people, desire it. As you are a- 
warc, I mean by the people, the bond and free, the male 
and female. 

But neither to Reason No. Two is it owing that you de¬ 
cline voting for me. For during all those years that I have 






held to this conditional right of annexation, you have cast 
your vote f«r me, and called on others to do likewise. 

3d. 1 am for mating compensation to the emancipating 
slaveholders. 

1 admit that, a* far back as my first thoughts on the sub¬ 
ject. I have believed that, should the slaveholders emanci¬ 
pate, they would have a fair claim on the North—on their 
Northern partner, equally guilty with themselves—to make 
up a part of their present low. I admit too, that the mass 
of tho abolitionists, have held me to be wrong in this belief, 
and that, here and there, a prominent abolitionist has, on 
account of it, called down the public contempt upon me. 
Nevertheless, I cannot think that reason No. Three, has ex¬ 
erted much influence in bringing you to your conclusion 
not to vote for me. For you have always known my views 
on this subject, expressed freely as they have been, both in 
and out of Congress, and yet your vote, with every other 
you could get, ha» always been given to me. 

4lb. Iam for the disunion of the Stales. I am a “disun¬ 
ion candidate 

It is true that if North or South, East or West, will leave 
the Union, (which I do not apprehend), I shall not he in fa¬ 
vor of preventing it by bloodshed. I shall deprecate the 
secession, and do what I can, morally and politically, to 
prevent it. But I shall not be in favor of raising armies a- 
gainst the encoders. Would you bo T Would you be found 
with Senator Douglas at this point ? I hope not. But if 
you would not, then wherein do we differ at this point of 
the disunion of the States ? Nevertheless, however all this 
may bo, it is not Reason No. Four that costs mo the loss of 
your vote. For in spite of what I have said, both in and 
out of Congress, against shedding blood to preserve the 
Union, your vote, and your influence on other's votes, have 
been for me. 

5th. I purpose to use our Abolition Conventions and fa¬ 
cilities toward establishing a religion contrary to the relig¬ 
ion of the Bible. 

I can only say that tho religion of the Bible is that which 
(with very poor success I admit,) I try to make my own re¬ 
ligion. 

Butwbatisyour authority for charging me with this 
purpose ? You find it in the following paragraph of my 
letter to the Syracuse Convention—the letter which you 
have now been criticising. 

Wo do not need to employ presses and lecturers to con¬ 
vince the people that slavery und the dramshop are among 
the greatest crimes and abominations. Tho people arc al¬ 
ready saturated with this conviction. But we do need to 
employ them to teach the people the true religion—the sim¬ 
ple religion of reason, common sense, and Jesus Christ. 
Had they this religion, they would be drawn to rational 
and righteous voting as uaturally and necessarily as the 
needle is drawn to the pole.” What I mean by “rational 
and righteous votiug," is explained in the following para¬ 
graph from the same letter: 

‘ I trust that your Convention will make a National tick¬ 
et, and also a New York State ticket. Not that I suppose 
ej thwill get many votes. But that I warmly desire that 
the handful who wish to vote in accordance with tho claims 
of absolute rectitude, of justice aud mercy, may have the 
needed facilities for doing so. A man is made better and 
stronger, by Toting iu the way his pure conscience bids him 
vote : and happy is the influence of his example cm ihoee 


who sec nun so vote. 

Here we have all there is in Reason No. Five. Surely, 
surely then, you must be deceived if you believe that this 
Reason had much weight in turning you away from my 


No; it is not any, nor all of these fire Reasons that hare 
brought you to decide not to vote tor one you have so often 


voted for, and to warn others not to rote for him. The one 
j Reason, as his Review so plainly’ehows, which ba* wrought 
this great change in ray old and dear friend, is, that he has, at 
last. lost all patience with what he regards as my religion. 
For years, he has had but little patience with it. He has 
now none at all. Let me say, by the way, that badly as 
I you think of my religion, I still think well of your’s. Year's 
is the true religion—for it bus made you a just man. Would 
that all men had it. Would that in respect to your relig¬ 
ion, I were myself far more like you. It is truo that cer¬ 
tain doctrine*, or speculations, which you regard as essen¬ 
tial parts of your religion, are in my eye, no part of it. And 
just here, is all the difference between us, that has led you 
to withhold your rote from me, and to persuade others to 
do likewise. 

And so the Liberty party must divide again! And Or¬ 
thodoxy must be the dividing line ! This was one of tho 
•cams at which our old Abolition Party fell asunder. But 
it had never occurred to me until recently, that our little 
Liberty Party was in this danger ! I say until recently, 
for 1 was informed that some of tho Orthodox members of 
the late Syracuse Convention, were strenuously opposed to 
my nomination. 

Very sad, and deeply mortified am I at this new division 
of the handful of voting abolitionists, and at these new de¬ 
mands of orthodoxy. Smaller than over, is now my hope 
that American slavery will be voted to death. Neverthe¬ 
less 1 shall continue to vote to that end, and to talk and 
write and givo money to that end. Moreover,if my hopoof tho 
peaceful termination of slavery should quite expire, I shall 
not, even then, think it right in you to hold mo up as having 
abandoned political action for the slave, nnd as having run- 
after expedients to supply the place of such action. Such 
action is the highest duty of the American people. God 
| commands it; and He will accept nothing in the place of 

Allow mo, in closing my too hasty communication, to cor- 
reot a few of your errors. 

1st When speaking in my letter of “Church and Gov¬ 
ernment," 1 used both words in a general and comprehen¬ 
sive sense. Had I referred to local Churches, 1 would at 
least have remembered that “tho Church at Polcrboro" is 
an abolition church. 

2d. You think 1 wrote a port of tbo Resolutions adopted 
by the Syracuse Convention. I wrote none of them, and 
know nothing of any of thorn until after the Convention. 

3d. I did not mean that Dr. Cheever had changed his per¬ 
sonal religion—for I did not know that bo had. 1 meaut 
by “his religiou," (und I ought to havo expressed myself 
I more clearly,) the current religion. This he has “outgrown," 
—and an emphatically good and great man is he. By the 
I way, you pass but a sorry compliment on his Church, and 
on its creed, and on the Bible, when you represent his 
I church as still “needing to study its Bible* and its church 
; creed," in order to iearu its duty oT not voting for slmve- 
catcbers anti dramshop candidates. You think that men 
! need to go to tbe Bible to learn this duty. Go tho contra¬ 
ry, I love God because Ho has given us so high a being, 
that we need not look into any book to learn this duty. 
You think that Dr. Cheeveris Church has the true religion. 

1 think they have not. No men hare it who vote for slave- 
! catching and dramshop candidates. 

What a fact! William Goodell casting off his old fel¬ 
low laborer Gcrrit Smith, and praising and numbering on 
' tho side of Freedom, Doctor Chcerer's pro-slavery voting 
j Church ' Oh, Orthodoxy, how bewildering and misleading 
is thy power, even over the wisest and the best of men! 

Your friend, 

September 15, I860. Gum it Smith. 
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WILLIAM GOODELL TO GERRIT SMITH. 

My dear Sul— You commence yours, by promising to 
be short. I can only promise to be as short as my work 
will permit. You have pointed out some mistakes of mine. 
I shall hare to point out some of yours. 

One of the first things that strikes me. on perusal of yours* 
is your seeming effort to make out that all my reasons, 
for the conclusions to which I arrive, are but ostensible 
and not real ones. If this be tout meaning, yon have made 
a mistake, as I shall show yon. 

Yon take up several of those reasons in course. “Reas¬ 
on No. one,” yon think, hail little influence with me. “Rea¬ 
son No. two,” could not have been the true reason. “Rea¬ 
son No, Three,” you pnt with “No. 1,” as having had little 
influenre with me. It “is not reason No. four,” you say, 
"that cost* me, (yon) the loss of your (my) vote.’" And sure¬ 
ly, I most be deceived, yon say. if I think that “Reason No. 
five” had much weight with me. And finally, yon say, “It 
is not any. nor all of these reasons'’ that have determined 
me. So yon shut me up, in your own imagination, to “the 
one reason.” which, ns you very incorrectly state it, is, that 
I have “lost all patience with you. as regards your relig¬ 
ion.” 

You arc mistaken. Every one of the reasons that I cith¬ 
er stated explicitly, or hinted at, had weight, had great and 
burdensome weight with mo. I never gave either of them, 
(nor could I, truthfully) as the reason. But each ono of 
was n reason. The aggregate weight of them—some of 
them long borne—at length determined me. You will rcc 
ollcct that, as the old proverb hath it—“It was the last 
pound of feathers that broke the camel's back.” Several 
previous burdens had been heavy, but it was that that ne¬ 
cessitated the break-down. In the present case, there is no 
occasion, if 1 were able to tell, as I am not, which of the 
several burdens was the heaviest. 1 only know they grew 
heavier, and heavier, to the last A weight, long carried, 
grows heavier, the longer it is carried, even if no addition 
at all be made to it. 1 know I deliberated with myself and 
friends, whether I could hold out longer, before the last 
weight was added. I know too, that several, (including 
some to whom your sixth, or final “one reason,” could, I 
think, have occasioned no burden at all, but the reverse), 
gave np, and ceased to help carry the load, before I did. 
Did yon never, in your multiplied relations with men, find 
yourself in a similar position, and finally conclude to re¬ 
lieve yourself of what you had long and painfully borne ? 

But lest you should misunderstand me, just here, let me 
digress a moment, to correct another of your mistakes, be¬ 
fore I can complete the correction of this. You speak of 
me as “casting” you “off” and again, as “casting off” my 
“old fellow laborer, Gerrit Smith.” And you think ‘it 
groat change is wrought in your dear old friend,” and that 
he has “loot all patience” with you. Be assured, my “dear 
old friend,” that this is all a mistake. I have not the slight¬ 
est notion of‘casting you off,' any more than you and I had 
at a nominating convention, at Syracuse, once, when we 
were both agreed in opposing (pretty strenuously on your 
part) the nomination for the Governorship of this State, of 
our “dear old friend, and follow laborer,” Alvan Stewart, 
than whom, a truer man 1 never knew, a man who, as en¬ 
dowed with some of nature's rarest gifts, and as replenished 
with some of the choicest treasures of acquired knowledge 
neither of us could have expected to find, in the State, his 
equal. We judged, (at least 1 did,) that the very richness 
of his acquisitions, in certain directions, the brilliancy of his 
wit, the peculiarites of his genius, the mighty impulses that 
moved him at times, transforming him into a thinking, 
speaking, walking Vesuvius, among his fellows, transfixing 
one, with the shafts of his wits here, and petrifying another 
with his thunderbolts there, the very fact of his splendid 
genius, with the eccentricities and peculiarities that were 
given to him along with it, disqualified, rather than quali¬ 
fied him for that particular post, requiring as it did, an 
equal balance, a steadiness of administration, a soundness 
of judgment, that could better be found among less highly 
gifted, less splendid, less powerful men. We hardly dared 
to trust our Sampson among our pillars of State, lest he 
should pull them down over our heads, and over his own. 
What a contrast was he to William Jat. who was your 
choice for that position, and to James G. Birney, whom we 
had nominated for President I 


I It was as our candidate for Governor, that you and I op- 1 
posed Alt as Stewart. It is as my candidate for Presi- i 
dent of the United States, that I have declined supporting I 
Gerrit Smith. I have not cast him off, as a model man of 
wealth, as a world wide philanthropist, as an eloquent ora-1 
tor and writer, as one of nature’s noblemen, an honest and 
earnest reformer, a radical abolitionist, a temperance tee¬ 
totaller, a liqnor prohibitionist, a benefactor aud friend of 
| the poor, a hater of monopolies, an advocate of equal rights, 
and what shall I say more ? Assuredly I had not cast him 
' off as a beloved and honored friend. Nor must I be under¬ 
stood to imply that the peculiar disqualifications of Alvan 
Stewart are those of Gerrit Smith. I only mean that, in 
I both cases, the highest gifts of genius failed to secure the 
| precise qualifications needed for certain particular posts — 

I qualifications abundantly possessed by men, inferior in 
j other respects. 

I What I have said of the heavy burdens I hare borne, in 
I supporting Gerrit Smith, bavo sole reference to supporting 
him as a candidate for office—nothing more. 

With politicians, like the late Henry Clay, it is common 
to speak of desertion of friends, whenever votes are with¬ 
hold. 1 trust it will not be so among abolitionists. You 
and T, Gerrit Smith, do not value friendships as means of se¬ 
curing votes. Perhaps it might have been so. with us, had 
we been subjected to like temptations with Henry Clay. 
As it is, we shall not limit onr friendships to those who 
vote for us, nor consider it a cutting off of friendship* when 
votes ore withheld. You say yon intend to vote for me. I 
thank you. But do not, I beseech you, do so, if you can 
find, ns I should think you easily might, n person better 
qualified for the post than 1 am. Your not voting for me 
will occasion no interruption of our mutual friendship. I 
shall not think that you are ‘casting me off,’ or “losing pa¬ 
tience,’ with me, or my “orthodoxy,” if you do so. Among 
the thousands of abolitionists that you aud I are more or 
less acquainted with, there are very few that we ever voted 
or expect to vote for. Only for ono of them at a time, can 
we vote for, for Governor or President It would be sad to 
! think that wo were ‘casting off 1 all tho rest of them. 

I The way is now prepared for me to inquire, in the next 
place, on what grounds you seem to discredit the verity of 
the reasons I assigned for not accepting you as my candi- 
' date for the Presidency. You give but ono reason, which 
is this—that hitherto, I have voted for you, and asked oth¬ 
ers to do so. 

Well: so far as the alleged facts are concerned, T confess 
you have me on the hip, and there is no escape for me. I 
have thus voted, aud have asked others to vote. To this 
charge, if it be one, or if it he a verification of a charge, I 
must plead guilty, and throw myself on the mercy of the 
court. But before sentence of condemnation for want of 
frankness or truthfulness in adducing my “Reasons No. one 
two, three, four, and five,” is pronounced against mo, I must 
beg leave to scrutinixe the logic by which the inference of 
my lack of frankness Ac., is drawn from the premises—the 
facts of the case. And even if the inferences be found le¬ 
gitimate, I shall claim a consideration of the palliating cir¬ 
cumstances, that may serve to mitigate the severity of the 
sentence to be pronounced against me. 

First, then, ns to the inferences. Because I once voted for 
you, must I perpetually continue to do so, or forfeit my 
claim to sincerity, in giving my reasons for not continuing 
thus to vote? 

If it t cere so, that certain objections which I now see, a- 
| gainst voting for you, did not formerly appear to me to be 
I objections at all, does that prove that they do not now ap- 
; pear to me strong, and even insuperable objections? 
j Suppose it were so, that your words of discouragement 
| and despondency, did not, much, if at all, trouble me at 
first, can yon not conceive it possible, that, after the lapse 1 
| of years, I may have seen so much of the petrifying effects 
upon our ranks, that the constant repetition of them, and of { 
! the jeering and triumphant echoes of them, in the pro-sla- j 
* very journals, (as it is, at this moment,) may have become : 
t distressing and annoying to me, and to many others ? And 
might it not be possible that, at last. I may have honestly 
j come to the conclusion that I must have a more hopeful 
candidate, or none at at all. Is the truthful declaration of j 
; this reason of non-concurrence with the nominating conveti. 

I tion to be impugned, because experience has enabled me, as I 

II may think, to be wiser to-day, than I was yesterday ? 




The truth is. that, in addition to what I have indicated 
above,.! have, all along, cherished fond hopes that my much 
admired and honored friend, wonld one day, in the eojov- 
roent of better health, and of more comprehensive concep¬ 
tions of Divine Providence, and of the precious promise* 
and predictions of God’s word, get the better of hia desjion- 
deney. But since 1 find that it is, as he confesses*, a '‘grow¬ 
ing despondency,” I conclude that it is unwise for me to 
continue voting for him, longer. I do not see how this dis¬ 
credits the reality of my objections nor why it should excite 
suspicion that something else is my only true reason. 

Suppose it were true that, at the first, I was well pleased 
with your proposal to annex Cuba and Mexico—to offer 
“compensation” to slaveholders, for the emancipation of 
their slaves—to permit, in certain contingencies, the with¬ 
drawal of the slave States from the Union, without eman¬ 
cipating their slaves—is it incredible that I mar hare 
changed my mind ? If I have, may I not say so? May I 
not give it as a reason why I decline voting for yon ? Or 
is the verity of my nllcged reason to be discredited, became 
I formerly voted for you, without making any such objec¬ 
tions ? 

You will sec, my dear sir, how utterly illogical wonld 
bo such inferences from the premises, furnished by the fact 
that 1 have heretofore voted for you, and from the supposed 
fact that I was formerly ngroed with you, in those particu- 

Suppoao then, again, (as is the fact) that 1 hare voted for 
you heretofore, notwithstanding these disagreements be- 
tween olir views, is it incredible that these differences may 
appear far more important and vital in my view, now, tlum 
they formerly did ? With my attention much engrossed in 
the study of the various phases of the anti-slavery enter¬ 
prise, with new and clearer developcments continually open¬ 
ing upon me, in the movements, discussions and events con¬ 
stantly passing in review before me, and with no personal 
business to divert or to divide my attention,—in the new 
circumstances or exigencies into which the cause is constant¬ 
ly coming, may I not sec, or think I see, far greater necessity 
for concentrating all our energies on the one great issue of 
national abolition, standing sternly aloof from, aud dis¬ 
countenancing all side issues, ail contingent and hypotheti¬ 
cal proposals or measures, whether about annexing foreign 
provinces, offering compensation, dividing tho Union, or 
what not, and therefore, of insisting upon adhering to a 
platform, nnd selecting a candidate in harmony with these 
views ? When yon and I, Gerrit Smith, voted for Birney 
in 1840 and 1844, it was on a platform of measures that we 
would neither of us vote for now, whoever might be the 
candidate, nor unless that candidate took higher ground 
than Birney then did. We have “outgrown” our former 
position, aud cannot go back into it, to please any one. 

The inferences, therefore, that you draw from the fact 
that I formerly voted for you. are not legitimate. They are 
not logical. They do not warrant you in setting aside my 
“Reasons number one, two, three, four, aud five,” as not 
being, to the extent'Ihad alleged, the true, bona fide reasons 
for my declining to vote for you, now. 

But what if it were otherwise ? Suppose I am inconsis¬ 
tent in not now voting for you, because I formerly voted 
for you. Am I bound to bring my present self into har¬ 
mony with my former self, though I do so, at the expense 
of my present convictions ? It would be strange if this 
should be required of me, by Gerrit Smith, who has said— 
“Change, not Consistency, is my motto.” 

Suppose, which I fear is, to some extent, the fact, that I 
was not rigidly self-consistent, in voting for you, while I 
disagreed with you, in several points of such great impor¬ 
tance. 1 hold, (and hope you do), that men ought to culti¬ 
vate self-consistency, for tho time being, consistencr with 
their own present selves, their present principles, though 
not the spurious consistency that continues in the wroog. 
through the pride of consistency with their former selves. 

If your argument against the validity of my alleged 
“Reasons number one, two,” Ac., had any weight, that weight 
was derived from my supposed consistency in having voted 
for you, when I did. For if I was inconsistent, I ought, 
certainly, to get out of the inconsistency in some way, eith¬ 
er by changing my views, and adopting your measures, or 
else by ceasing to vote for you. If unable to do the former 
(as I certainly am.) I am shut up, of course, to the latter 
No man sees all his inconsistencies. Few, if any of us, de- 
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v.-t any them, till time and experience compel the discov¬ 
ers. I-et me tell you how, in this instance, I was compelled 
todetae: mine. 

Daring the Fremont faror in 1856, the Editor of the 
‘•Free Presbyterian,'’ excused voting for Fremont by deny¬ 
ing that a rote for Fremont was a vote for the sentiments 
of his Letter of acceptance, or for the platform of the Re¬ 
publican party. In my ‘‘Radical Abolitionist," I undertook 
to answer him. I asked him whether he did not think that 
a rote for Buchanan, was a rote for the published senti¬ 
ments and measures of Buchanan, and of the Democratic 
Cincinnati Platform? The Editor replied by asking me 
whether in voting for Gerrit Smith, I intended to vote for 
the annexation of Cuba and Mexico. The question was a 
poser. How could I answer it ? I forget how I did. or 
whether I attempted it, at all. But I found my strength 
shorn by my position. The Editor of the Free Presbyter¬ 
ian was not tbe only man that made the discovery of my 
weak spot, and pressed me on that point. In the whole 
course of my editorial navigation, so to speak, for one 
third of a century, I have no remembrance of ever having 
been so closely pushed, upon a lee shore, either before or 
since. I resolved to take care how 1 got caught in that 
latitude and longitude, agnin. When the Convention that 
nominated you for Governor, was held at Syracuse, in 1858, 
the question came up, in my mind, whether I would go in 
for it I persuaded myself—so desirous was I, of still vot¬ 
ing for you—that you would do much better, for Governor 
of the State of New York, limn for President of the I'nited 
States. In the Chair of State, at Albany, you oould do ' 
nothing toward the annexation of Culm or Mexico. 1 still 
think thoro was something in tho distinction I then made 
At Albnuy, you could not offer compensation to the slave¬ 
holders. At Albany, you would have seen human blood 
flow liko water, (so you said, in your speeches,) before you i 
would havo given up tho first “black baby,” to the slave- j 
catcher. At Washington, as we now learn, you would, to ^ 
avoid blood-shod, allow two or three hundred thousand 
kidnappers to run away with four millions of your equal j 
fellow-citizens, entitled, under the Constitution, and by your | 
oath of Oflice, to your protection from kidnappers—hus- J 
bauds, wives, fathers, mothers, children, babes and all, at 
wholesale. This, of course, I did not foresee, while advo- ] 
eating your nomination at Syracuse, in 1858, nor while using 
my pen, afterward, to get votes for you. Did I thereby 
obligate myself to vote for you, lor President, in 1860, to go 
to Washington City, with your proclamation of amnesty pre¬ 
ceding you—advertising the slaveholders, iu effect—though 
not in intention—beforehand, that when you come to be 
President, they would ueed only to threaten civil war, and 
make Congress, and the nation, and the President believe 
them in earnest, in ordor to secure the Presidential consent 
to their unmolested abduction from the nation, and from 
under its protection, of one scrculh part of its citizens ? 

If I did thus obligate myself, by my vole for you to bo 
Governor of Now York, in 1858, and if I may iiot now ob¬ 
ject to your views of a contingent tolerance of Southern 
Secession, as a valid reason agaiust voting for you for Pre¬ 
sident, without subjecting myself to the suspicion of haring 
adduced a fictitious reason, and without being now told 
by you, in the face of my published declaration to the con¬ 
trary, that my “Reason number four,” as you designate it, 
u not a Reason that costs you the loss of my rote, then, in 
that case, 1 shall begin to think that voting for you is a 
more hazardous thing than I had ever supposed it to he ; 
and that I ought to be doubly careful how I now follow 
you into the track that, to me. seems marked out, by your 
Letter to the Syracuse Convention. I should be sorry to 
be told, four years hence, that any objection I might tkcu 
make, to such an employment of “presses and lecturers,’’ 
as I might then find in operation by tbe party to teach the 
people “the ample religion of reason,” as set forth iu your 
"Three Discourses" on that subject, must be fictitious and 
unreal, because I had found no fault with your proposal 
to t the Syracuse Convention of I860, and had supported 
you, as a Presidential Candidate on the programme of that 
Letter. 

You will sec, still further, the force of this, when I assure 
yon, truthfully, that 1 was not aware of your views of 
compensation, until you assisted in organizing a compensa- 


and others, the greater part of them never known among 
us, a* abolitionists—nor was I aware of your willingness to 
allow a Southern secession from the Union, until I learned it 
from the manuscript you sent me, of the Letter yon after¬ 
ward addressed to Frederick Douglas, but originally ad¬ 
dressed to me, for publication in the Principal, Of this 
latter fact I apprized you sufficiently, I think, when I wrote 
you my objections to tbe sentiments of tbe manuscript, ask¬ 
ing you to re-consider tbe subject, before publishing, and 
saying that, though I should regret its publication by you, 

1 would not dcclinejpublishing it in the Principal, but noli- 
fying you that if 1 did, it would necessarily occasion an 
earnest debate between us, respecting it, which, I thought, | 
it would be better for both of us. with our other labors, and 
present condition of health, to avoid. 

You must certainly have seen, in this, that I was seeking 
no bone of contention with you, and was not conjuring up 
any fictitious grounds for withholding my vote from you, 
while the true cause was only my “impatience with what I 
regarded as your religion!’’—Yet you now include this very | 
subject in your category of my fictitious reasons, which you 
insist, hnd no weight with me, though I had told the public 
otherwise. I must claim to know, for myself, what my rea¬ 
sons are, and if I am to be regarded a truthful man, 1 must 
claim credence for my public statements of them, at least 
until some plausible grounds for discrediting them, shall be 
furnished. Your letter, as a whole, hears ample testimony 
to your belief in my integrity. To Oerrit Smith, then, I 
appeal, to|boor me witness, that Gerrit Smith’s entire courso 
of argument against the reality of my “Reasons, No. one, 
two, three, four aud five” is fallacious and sophistical from 
beginning to end, without power to convince even himself 
of their soundness, when ho shall have deliberately re-ex¬ 
amined it. 

What occasion can you have had for your unreasonable 
suspicion that mere theological “impatience” with you, on 
my part, was tho basis of all my ostensible objections 
against you, ns a candidate, and that those ostensible objec¬ 
tions were not real ones ? Did no one but myself, or those 
who hold my Theological views, in opposition to youris, ob¬ 
ject as strongly as 1 have done, to some of your measures 
and views embraced in “Reasons No. one, two, threo and 
Four’ as you call them ? 

Take your favorite measure of “compensation” for ex¬ 
ample. You admit that “the mass of abolitionists have | 
held you to bo wrong” in your proposal of compensation. 
Is it strange that I should happen to be one of them ? Do j 
you include “the inass of abolitionists” iu the same implied 
imputation that your reasonings cast upon me ? Or is it 
only in tho cose of “orthodox” abolitionists that suspicion I 
should be indulged ? “Hero and there,” you say, “a promi¬ 
nent abolitionist has, on account of it (tho proposal of com¬ 
pensation) called down tho public contempt upon mo”— 
Was William Goodell one of them? What “orthodox”] 
abolitionist was of tho number ? Yet William Goodell and 
other “orthodox” abolitionists were, at least, os strongly op- 
posed, on principle, to the policy of paying a compensation I 
for the relinquishment of crime, as were any of the so called 
“liberal” erceds. 

If Abram Pryue too sharply reproved you at your com¬ 
pensation convention at Cleveland—if Mr. Garrrison in 
his Liberator accused you. on that occasion, of having ' 
'-thrown another somerset”—if the Anti-Slavery Standard 
and the Anti Slavery Bugle chimed in, laughing at the 
Radical Political Abolitionsts about their candidate, if Par¬ 
ker Pilisbury or Theodore Parker pounced upon you, with 
their ponderous armor, without mercy, if Henry C. Wright, 
if Stephen S. Feeler and Abby Kelly Foster, loooked sor¬ 
rowfully upon you. as upon a fallen brother (I cannot tell, 
precisely, whether each and all of these are to be included 
among the “prominent abolitionists” to whom your state¬ 
ment might be truthfully applied) 1 should like to know 
whether you think that, in tiuir case, their strong condem¬ 
nation of your proposals was merely ostensible and not 
real, and only resorted to, as a cover for their theological 
prejudices against you, and because they bad “lost all pa¬ 
tience with what they regarded your religion ?' 
i In the case of either or all of these, had their denuncia¬ 
tions been as sharp as Pryne's, or their sarcasms as severe 
as Garrison’s, you never would hare thought them owing 


i for their theology was above the suspicion of any taint of 
“orthodox” exclusiveness and bigotry. But when William 
Goodell conclude* to decline voting for a Presidential candi¬ 
date on that platform, his contrary views an the subject 
having been on distinct public record, ever since 1833, if 
not earlier, how shall so strange a phenomenon be account¬ 
ed for ? In no way assuredly, say* Gerrit Smith, but by the 
supposition that he has “lost all patience with whst he re¬ 
gards my religion !”—Is it not possible, my dear friend, 
that some of the theological prejudice and impatience may 
have lieen on the other side ? nave you always expressed 
yourself in terms of patience, with tbe theology which you 
opposed, in yonr Three Discourses on the “sr.t.roi»N or 
reason”? Examine its pages, with candor, and see. You 
think me “uncharitable” You claim to havo a very chari¬ 
table religion. Can jou riot charitably believe me to be 
conscientious in declining to vote on the compensation plat¬ 
form, even for the pleasure of voting for my old friend Ger¬ 
rit Smith, whom I have *o often vote for ? Can you not 
charitably believe me to be truthful, when I assign this, as 
among my real reasons 7 

It may seem strange to you—I prcsnme it doe*—that I 
was not, all along, aware of your views of compensation 
and of dissolution. Perhaps my ignorance or forgetfulness 
was a fault. But such was the fact, and in this, too, I am 
not alone. To most of your friends, the announcement of 
those views, as being yours, was as new as to me Within 
my own oirclo of acquaintances and distant correspondents^ 
I know it to have been the general fact. Wo were taken 
by surprise. Mr Garrison believed what he said, in the 
use, to be sure, of a sarcastic phrase, that yen had made a 
great change in your views He was doubtless honest in 
representing it a* a great and sudden change. And you 
ought not to think him guilty of intentional injustice in tbe 
matter. 

Perhaps it may bare been no fault of yours—certainly it 
could have been no intentional fault—that your views on 
compensation and on a dissolution of the Union were not 
more generally and distinctly understood. Yet I think it 
probable that your general statements failed to convoy to 
nthors all tho details that were present to your own mind. 
You claim, I think, to have taught the right of dissolution 
and secession, in your advocacy of the right of annexing 
Cuba. And, as a general proposition, I admit you did, 
though I had forgotten tho fact, but, on referring, now, to 
your speech, I cannot see that it goes beyond a general re¬ 
cognition of an abstract right, subject, of course, to the 
condition of its lasing righteously and bcnoficially exer¬ 
cised. * I might, myself, thus assent to it, without admit¬ 
ting the moral or political right to to exercise the general 
right as to abdicate jurisdiction over tho slaveholders and 
the slaves, while the latter remained slaves. My views of 
this wero expressed in one of the Resolutions I sent to the 
Syracuse Convention, f I do not say that I havo always 
had in mind that distinction, though I have, for several 
years. I remember too, when under the influence of that 
philosophy of despondency that I now repudiate, (and the 
more earnestly because I have felt as wall as seen tho 
effects of it) I once listened to proposals such as you now 
make. But that dark, dreary hour, with me, has gone by. 
I « alk, to-day, and must vote, to-day, in the light uf to-day, 
not in the darkueas of that valley of the shadow of death 
through which I have passed, and in which so many of my 
dear old friends and fellow laborers are still groping. 

You surely remember the earnestness with which, in my 
Jubilee, in persoual conversation with you, and by letter, I 
opposed your Mexico and Cuba speech, objecting to it in 
high moral grounds, insomuch that you mi-understood me 
a* impeaching your fidelity to tbe cause of Freedom. That 
controversy cost me the support of some of your of cr-zeal- 
ous friends. 1 think, therefore, tbe reality of my present ob¬ 
jections to it ought act to be impeached by you, even if I 
did err on tbe side of friendship, by continuing to give you 

* Yoa «aid nothing, then, of a dissolution that should leave the 
•laves in their chain-, s dissolution by the State ‘iovrrnmcnts with- 
out the consent of the ilaves. a process which vour exposition of 
your proposed annexation of Cuba would forbid.'but again-! which 
1 do not see that your pretent proposal provides. In your late let¬ 
ter to me. now before me on which I am now cowineating, I find 
nothing that looks as if you contemplated asking leave of the 
S.st, -. before permittin* their masters to secede. If thev were to 
be the umpires between the North and the South, or to cast the 
balance vote, the alternative of submitting to dissolution to prevent 
bloodshed becomes hard to tie understood. 


tion Emancipation Society, in company with Elihu Burrilt to “impatience with what they regarded your religion'— ♦ See last week's Principal. 
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my rote, in the belief entertained by many others of your 
friends, that your speech -was an inadrertancy, an error 
that yon would •‘outgrow" or lay aside, or forget,—or at 
any rate, forbear to press.. 

Weighty as were my objections to the potations of that 
speech, they would have been far weigh ter, bad I read 
them in the light of your present expositions of them, as 
covering the ground of allowing a .Southern secession, with¬ 
out abolition. If the half developed doctrine staggered me, 
in 1854, the clearer revelation of it, in 1860, compels me to 
stand from under its weight.—I objected to your plan 
for annexing Cuba, so long as slavery existed in this nation, 
that it was virtually, (not designedly) equivalent to a pro¬ 
posal to open ft slave trade with Cuba, and transfer the 
slaves to this country. The taking of them under our jur¬ 
isdiction n< slaves, 1 contended, was essentially the same 
national act, in the one case, as in the other. And no con¬ 
sent of the slaves to the transfer, would authorize the pro¬ 
cess. in either form, any more than the entreaty of the slave 
Ambrose, authorized Dr. Ely to buy him, and hold him as 
a slave. 

The application of the principle to the permission of a 
scsscssion of the slaveholders, carrying their slaves along 
with them, is even worse. In effect (not intention) it is 
equivalent to authorizing a slave trade from the country, 
lotting the slaves go out from under our national jurisdic¬ 
tion, <i.> slaves, beyond our future control over them and 
their masters. The Cuban slaves, brought under our juris¬ 
diction, might possibly he, one day, liberated, in their pos¬ 
terity, by a generation of abolitionists, (though it would 
doubtless diminish the facilities and defer if not prevent, the 
day of a peaceful abolition,) or by some othor process, as, I 
think, you hoped,—But United States Slaves, allowed to 
go out of the present United States, (the Northern half be¬ 
ing all then left of it,) would go where Northern abolition 
could never again got hold of them, to free them. 

I have now, amply, and os I trust satisfactorily to your¬ 
self, vindicated the veritable reality, sincerity, integrity, and 
importance of ray “Reasons No. one, two, three and four,” as 
you designate them, being all that you have discussed, ex¬ 
cept what pertains to Theology and Religion. I think you 
will now admit that each of those Reasons had great weight 
in my mind, aside from any Theological or Religious differ¬ 
ences of opinion between us, however widely you may differ 
from me on those four topics. And you will concede to me 
my right, because it is my duty, to act iu accordance with 
my own convictions, iustcad of acting in accordance with 
yours. 

Next comos your disposal of what you designate my ‘ rea¬ 
son No. five,” being the only remaining one of the series— 
the on ly one iu which I made any montion of any of your 
distinctive views of Theology and Religion, in my Review 
of your letter to the Convention. 

And yet, here again, strange to tell, you persist in affirm¬ 
ing as before, that what I said was a reason in my mind, 
for uot voting for you, was not a reason in my mind, for thus 
deciding! You go so far, under this head, as to express 
your strong assurance that I must be “self-deceived in think¬ 
ing" that this was a reason with me! When I had read 
thus far, 1 concluded that you would next affirm—as a fair 
inference from all you had been saying—tliat, in fact, J had 
no reason, in my own mind, for not voting for you, and 
therefore you wore assured that 1 certainly tcould vote for 
you. I could not think of any other logical conclusion to 
which you could arrive After having, to your own satis¬ 
faction, analysed each one of the five items of my bill of 
objections against voting for you, as they lay in my own 
mind, and after having reduced each one of them to a cy¬ 
pher in my own mind, your footing op of the sum, I sup¬ 
posed, would produce a row of cyphers at the bottom. Judge 
then, of my surprise, when I found that your footing up of 
the column, produced precisely the same aggregate that I 
tio/t set down there, before the several items had been re¬ 
duced by you, to cyphers. You reached the same conclu¬ 
sion that 1 had reached in my own mind, namely, that 1 
was not going to vote for you. Here was a novel process 
in logic, that puzzled me. 1 was not long in discovering 
how you bad effected it. In the place of my five cyphers 
as you had read them, you had put down “ the one reason” — 
not to be found in my Review of your Syracuse letter —but 
one which vou had kindly manufactured for me, and put up 
there, just in the nick of time, to make up my original sum 


for me, and save me the necessity of voting for you. It 
was very considerate in you, certainly, especially as your 
ingenuity in my behalf, lost you a vote. For how could I 
have declined voting for you, without a single reason a- 
gainst doing so, in my own mind T 

I How did you reduce that “Reason No. Five,” to a ey- 
plier ? How did you prove that I had no reason in my own 
1 mind against voting for you. on this count, as I had alleged 
in my Review ? You make certain extracts from your Sy¬ 
racuse letter, much tho same as I had also made from it, m 
my Review, and having made them, you exclaimed, “Here 
wo have all there is in Reason No. Fivj. Surely, surely 
then, you must be deceived,” Ac. 

Not quite so fast, my good friend. With your leave, this 
is not all there is in “Reason No, Fire,”—no, nor any por¬ 
tion of it, if you dissever it,—os you do—from its proper 
connection in my Review. Look at that Review again, and 
sec your huge mistake. I intimated plainly enough, that 
the letter, as well as the resolution* of the Convention that 
accompanied it, in the publication of the proceedings, might 
be so construed thnt I could “readily agree with the senti¬ 
ment.” But I proceeded to tell why, ns coming from you, 
I was obliged to construe your letter in the light of some 
portions of your famous third “Discourse on the Religion of 
Reason,” a paragraph of which I proceeded to copy. All 
this, you wholly ignore, and give the extracts from your 
Syracuse lotter alone, ns containing “ all there is in Reason No 
Five.” You do not disclaim the identity of meaning, suppos¬ 
ed by me in the two documents, yet virtually, you deny that 1 
could, in my own mind, have construed the latter utterance 
in tho light of the former one. Or rather, you ignore the 
existence of tho former one, as an element in “Reason No. 
Five” altogether, and even the existence of the paragraph, 
quoted by me from your “Religion of Reason.” 

I cannot dwell longer on tliU matter, in this lotter, but 
must reserve it for another. 

I do not like to close, however, without uoticing, briefly, 
some othor things contained in your letter. 

1. You say you deserve the more credit and honor, not 
tho less, for laboring and giving, iu tho enterprise of politi¬ 
cal action, while in a state of discouragement. I willingly 
accord to you all that can fairly bo claimed by or for you, 
on that score. I should not grudge to award you all you 
have claimed, or even more. I have admired, and do still 
admire, your strength in the depths of despondency. I 
have intended to Bay nothing, and I think I have said noth¬ 
ing in disparagement of your labors and appropriations. 
I should be the last of your friends to see injustice done you 
in this matter. But that does not do away tho mischiefs 
of your discouragement, nor provo the wisdom of your ap¬ 
pointment to a post, that, of necessity, diffuses yuurdiscour- 
ngement, through your letters and speeches, throughout all 
the ranks of those who regard you their lender. What 
would you say of an invading army, that should elect as 
their General, one who had just said to them. “Follow sol¬ 
diers! You see the enemy's fortress yonder. I have little 
or no hope that you can ever got possession of it. I would 
not advise you to lay in a large store of amunition. But I 
shall not be sorry to learn that you do not partake of my 
discouragement. I shall be ready to co-operato with you 
upon any scale of effort that you may adopt.” Would you 
think that such an army was, or could bo much in advance 
of their chosen leader, in their expectations ? Or that it could 
be in a position to improve any real advantages of its posi¬ 
tion I 

2. You say of me, that my lips and pen have long been 
employed in soliciting votes for you. True. But 1 have 
met with very little success in my labors. And wherefore ? 
The hundreds upon hundreds of responses to my appeals 
verbally and by letter, from every part of the Free States, 
tell the reason. “Gorrit Smith has little or no faith in the 
success of your Liberty Party, and why should we have ? 
If we can’t get what we want, we must take up with what 
we can get.” “Gerrit Smith speaks well of Van Burcn.”— 

’ “Gerrit Smith U waiting to see whether he cannot vote for 
I Hale.” “Gerrit Smith says Fremont is a good auu-slavery 
man.” Frederick Douglas was but one among thousands, 

| who said they went to Fremont, because they believed Ger- 
■ rit Smith desired them to do so. 

My “pen and lips,” in the meantime, were working in- 
I cessantlv, to get votes for you. Sometime afterward. I 
learned, to my mortification, from your own lips, on a pub¬ 


lic occasion, that from the time you saw the smallness of 
the Convention that nominated you. (and what marvel that 
it was small *) you took no interest in the nomination. Why 
then, thought I to myself, should I have taken so much in¬ 
terest in it 1 And now, let me ask you seriously, my old 
friend Gerrit Smith, do you think that you ought to expect 
of roe, that, after such an experience, I should exhaust the 
flickering lamp of my life, in my old age, in the toilsome 
and bootless task, of using “my peu and lips” any more, in 
this manner 1 Ought you to reproach me. because I decline 
doing so ? Ought you to discredit the sincerity of my rea¬ 
sons ? Ought you to allow your imagination to get the bet¬ 
ter of your sober judgement, and accustomed “charity” and 
conjure up other reasons instead of them ? Where are your 
old friend* and supporters, John Thomas, Abram Pryoe. 
Henry Catlin, Bnd others like them, whom certainly you 
will not charge with any “impatience with what they re¬ 
gard your religion ?” Arc they employing their “pen? and 
lips” to get votes for you ? Or arc they at work for Ian- 
coin ? Henry Catlin in his Erin True American, says that 
William GoodolPs Principia. is the only remaining journal 
on tho Radical Abolition platform. Why then is William 
Qoodell singled out for your unclmritablo suspicions T I 
have hoard of no reproofs of Gerrit Smith for John Thomas, 
Abram Prync, and Henry C’atlm, who have deserted him to 
support Lincoln, which I have not done. 1 hare not even 
heard from Gerrit Smith, any direct and explicit denial of 
the reiterated assertion of John Thomas in the Stato Loagao. 
that Gerrit Smith himself, desires the election of Lincoln, 
while the statement, (as in 1856, respecting Fremont) is run¬ 
ning tho rounds of the Republican papers, in staring capi¬ 
tals. I do not forget your sovero denunciations of those 
who vote for the Republican candidate, nor do I forget that 
we had them also in 1856, alternating with your commen¬ 
dations of Fromont, to the bewilderment nnd perplexity of 
your friends. 

You speak of my having “warned” others not to vote for 
you. I have only stated, as my position as Editor required 
mo to state, frankly, that / could not vote for you. And I 
i was obliged, of course, to give the reasons. And now you 
compel mo to vindicate tho sincerity and truthfulness of my 
reasons. Beyond this I have no intention of going. I have 
neither time, space, strength or desire, to enter into a po¬ 
litical warfare with Gerrit Smith. 1 wish to leave all abo¬ 
litionists to act in accordance with their own conviction, as 
I have done, nnd intend to do. 

4. As to your charging upon “Orthodoxy,” the blame of 
dividing the Liberty Party, by its high demands and by set¬ 
ting up a theological tost in politics, my Review will show to 
the attentive reader, that if the Liberty Party is to be theo¬ 
logically divided, the high demands and the theological 
tests will have come from tho an/i-orthodox side. This I 
think 1 shall make too evidcut to admit of controversy, in 
my next lotter. Your old friend, William Goopell. 

OHIO STATIC CO-VVK-VTIOK. 

All who aro unwilling, by their votes, to recognise Law 
for American Slavery are, without respect to color, hereby 
notified that there will be a Convention of radical aboli¬ 
tionists in Oberlin, Lorain Co., Ohio, Oct, 3rd (Wednes¬ 
day), at 10J4 o’clock A. M. for tho purpose of nominating 
Electors for President and Vico President of the United 
States, on the Radical Abolition ticket, and to attend to any 
l other business that may be necessary. 

All tho friends are requested to bo present either in person 
or by Delegates or letter. A full meeting is desired. 

Letters may be directed to T. B. McCormick, Box 248 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

O. M. Brows, East Toledo Ohio. 

W. A. Hunter, Bryan, u 

George Gordon, Itura. “ 

J. P. Bardwkll, Oberlin, Ohio. 

T. B. McCohmics. “ 

Sept 8, 1860. 

Fearfullt Lincoln. —The Taunton Gazette says that s 
republican club was organized in Norton last Saturday 
evening, officered as follows: 

j President, Annes A- Lincoln, jr.; vice-presidents, Seneca 
I Lincoln, Silas W. Lincoln : secretary and treasurer, S. L** 
prelate Lincoln : executive committee. Daniel B. Lincoln, 
j Harrison T. Lincoln, Calvin C. Lincoln. 
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SEW-TORK, SATURDAY. SEPTEMBER 29, 1*10. i 

<*Ocit National Charters."— 7Vrm«^—For tbe cvmven-1 
ient accommodation, to making change, of those who wish to | 
penJ precisely ever suns, as 82.00 or 83.00 for “Oar Nation- 
al ^barters,'postage paid, we make another alight modification | 
of oar terms.— ( See advertisement in last column of last page.) 

A Chrever cask is WnxntlUflMnttJH.—We inTite alter.- , 
tion to the account in this paper, horn the Brcaklyn Daily 
Time*, of the difficulties in the Graham Avenue M. P. Church, 
in the fas’ of Rev. Mr. Bm,. An editorial with further 
particular*, is crowded oat to-day, but will appear in our 

next. _^ i , it , _ 

SEW PIBI.It'ATlOXS. 

I. THE LAW AND THE TE5TIM0RT CONCERNING SLAVERY. 

••Te have caused many to stumble at the Iaw-'*-l(ALAcni, n, S. 

American Reform Tract and Book Society, Cincinnati, O. 

This Tract is nndervtood to be from the pen of the Rev. 
Asa Rand, of Massachusetts, an aged and venerable minister 
of the Orthodox Congregational Denomination, of whom our 
remembrance* run back to 1825 or 6. when he was Editor of | 
the Bo if on Recorder, a pest which he filled with distinguished 
judgement, industry and ability, for many years, when that pa¬ 
per was published by Rea. Willis, father of N. P. Willis, 
whose first poetic effusions, we think, appeared in the Record¬ 
er. Mr. Rakd has since been pastor of a church in this State 
and afterwanls is Ohio, and has always been an honest and 
firm believer in old fashioned Orthodoxy—an abolitionist of 
the school of Hopkins and Emmons, with whom he was partly 
contemporary. We are glad to Bte that his Orthodoxy and 
Abolitionism have not faded out, nor his natural powers de¬ 
clined. The Tract is one of the best that has appeared on the 
subject—compact, clear, well considered, well arrunged, and 
disposing happily of the different branches of the subject The 
leading heads are, I. Introduction, and application of terms. 
II. The essential characteristics of slaveholding—the assumed 
prerogatives of the slaveholder. III. The relation between 
master and slave. IV. Servitude among the Hebrews not 
slavery. V. Direct Bible testimony—pleas for slaveholding 
examined. VI. The Legal sanction considered. Each of 
these topics is treated in a concise and masterly manner. The 
whole occapies bat 24 pages. We know not where, within 
the same compass, a greater variety and amount of well diges¬ 
ted instruction on those topics is concentrated. We regard it 
a model Tract. If any professed minister of the Gospel can 
read it, and hesitate to affirm the essential sin of slaveholdiug, 
we should think it time for him to quit the avocation of a re¬ 
ligions teacher. 

A single word to the Pobliabers— In the Note, on page 8, 
referring by name, to several writers on Hebrew servitude, 
the names of Williiam Jay and Edward Smith should have 
been included. 

II. Address of the Free Coxstitptiosalists to the I'xo 
ruE or tub UxtncD States.. Boston, Thayer A Eldridge, 
I860, pages 54.—This is another strong and able acU-flavery 
appeal, urging a practical application of the doctrine that sla¬ 
very is illegal and on constitutional, that aD the native born tn- 
habilanu ol the United States, are citizen* of the United 
States, within the meaning of the Conatitation, and as such 
entitled to the protection of the Government, sod of the indi. 
vidua! citizens of the United States, irrespective of color, race 
or condition. The writer maintains that, as there are, legally, 
and constitutionally, no slaves in the country, the Governments 
State and National, with all their officers, and all private citi¬ 
zens, are legally and constitutionally warranted and bound to 
treat every slave precisely as every free white person should be 
treated—that the political party, the nominating condention, 
and the vottog citireD, are aD bound to act accordingly. We 
cannot now, do justice to the pamphlet by an abstract of its prop- ' 
coitions. We regard them impregnable. On pages 14 and 15. i 
we find a concession to the slaveholder?, of the historical argu¬ 
ment which tee should not make, bat this only renders the 
writer's triumph the more signal. On some other minor point 
we might dissent but on cone affecting the main argument. 
The moat startling proposition to the work, is that numbered 


X. on pages 24 and 25. Perhaps H to cot novel, but we do I 
not remember to have seen it distinctly presented before, in 
that pointed and direct form. It runs thus. 

‘If those now held in bondage in this country, are, in view | 
of ‘the Supreme last of the limit' citizens of the United States, 
entitled to tbe full privileges qf citizenship, equally with all | 
the other citizens of the United States, then it is not only the | 
constitutional right and duty, both of the Slate and National 
Governments, to protect them in the enjoyment of all their 
rights as citizens, but it is also not merely a moral daty, bat a 
drutly legal and constitutional right of all tbe other citizen* of 
the country logo, iu their private capacity as individuals, to 
the rescue of those enslaved." 

Tbe writer argues and illustrates this, by tbe “ legal right of 
any one citizen to rescue another from the hands of a kidnap 
per. a ravisher, or assassin. And all the force necessary for 
tbe accomplishment of the object may be lawfully used." Tbe 
constitutional right ,; to keep and bear arms,” the writer says, 
includes this, as it implies their right of self-protection. Com¬ 
panies of men travelling for the purpose, have the same right. 
“And it is the legal duty both of the United States' and all 
the State Courts—judges and juries—to protect us in the ex¬ 
ercise of these righto.” 

So that John Brown and his associates, acted strictly with 
to the bounds of their legal and constitutional righto, when 
they undertook tbe forcible rescue of slaves, on Virginia soil- 
This may seem “strong meat," bat let no one be sarprised to 
see it adopted and acted upon, unless the wiser and more 
peaceful remedy of the ballot box is applied, before long. Tbe 
demands of liberty will not recede, but will advance, in conse¬ 
quence or heartless compromise and delay. Tbe logic, wc o- 
pine, is less liable to be confuted, than translated into action. 

Proposition XIV on page 30 and onward, we are not quite 
prepared to endorse, though it to ably sustained. It to this ; 
“that the United States has no political jurisdiction at all, 
outside of the United States, none in the Territories—but only 
power to make needful “rules and regulations - ' for territory- 
fond, as for “other property of the United States.” But, be 
this as it may, the main propositions ol tbe writer hold good. 
He presses, at some length, this view of the Territories, as a 
use up for the Republicans, whuae sole capital, (if it bo not al¬ 
ready expended,) lies in that item. Tbe writer is very severe 
upon tbe Republicans, and uses language respecting some of 
their leaders, whom be names, that we should not think prop¬ 
er for Q3 to nse, though we are for enough from endorsing 
them. 

Tbe Pamphlet closes with the idea that, in the pending 
Presidential contest. “ the great object is to defeat the Republi¬ 
cans. “If they arc defeated on the sixth of November, the fac¬ 
tion itself will be extinct on the seventh."—“Thenceforth tbe 
issue will be distinctly made up. whether this be a free conn 
try or not, for all.” We regard this nearer the truth than tbe 
current notion that the friends of freedom ought to promote 
the triumph of tbe Republicans. Al the same time, we judge 
that tbe success ol tbe party on the sixth of November, would 
be a more thoroagh and certain extinction of it, than its de¬ 
feat, though it might survive until the Fourth of March. So 
we are resigned to either event The writer of this able pam¬ 
phlet, if we mistake not, is already well known as a writer on 
that subject but as be chooses to withhold his name, we will 
not mention it 

III. As Evkofkser for the Wide-Awakes. By Elizur 
W right —a union-saving, conservative, law-and-ordcr, right- 
side-up-with-care, unblushing, nnqaivcring, aneectional. Zou¬ 
ave-drill, Garibaldian, upto-the-tunes abolitionist. Boston, 
Thayer Sc Eldrige, I860, pages 59.—This book with a queer | 
title, by a queer writer, is, of course, a queer thing, such as j 
nobody bat oar old friend, Elizar Wright could get up. It 
gives us tbe anti-slavery exposition of the Constitution, to a I 
style of wit and humor that trill attract a large dam of' 
reader?. As for example. 

“All slave-catching under the Constitution,' as you arc a- 
ware. hangs on a wdl known clause. or rather the dares ol 
that clause, which dates, as everybody knows, if they exist 
at all, are so concealed under the velvet for, that nobody bat 
a lawyer, would ever bare discovered them. To the English 
reader, tbe whole provision applies only to tome fugitive, 
or others, who are just tbe reverse of slave.-, that is fugitive 
debtors, pursued by their creditors, not fugitive creditors pur¬ 
sued by tbeir debtors. Plus and minus. Heaven and HeU 
are not more thoroughly distinct.” p. 32. 

We give this specimen quite at haphazard, being tbe first 
that caught our eye, on turning over the pages. We have 
not yet read much of it, reserving it, as our friend Captain 
Elderkin, at sea, reserved his Don Quixote, reading only an 


adventure or two, at a time, when be bad leisure for a laugh. 
Our Republican friend? may affiwd to read this, for the au¬ 
thor tells ns, that he is going to vote for Lincoln and Ham¬ 
lin, under tbe notion that the Republican party will be a good 
abolition party enough, when slavery strike?, as he thinks it 
will, the first blow, on its arrival at tbe White House. 

We commend the -■ Eye-opener'’ to tbe editorial notice of 
our neighbor, The Herald. It to just the thing to help out 
the solution of its kootty problem of —Given, an administra¬ 
tion. pledged to non-intervention, to show how it can torn up 
abolition. Tbe Rail-Splitter, it seem?, is to enter the Feder¬ 
al city like a blustering boy with a chip on his shoulder, cry¬ 
ing out, -knock it off: who dares r And “woe to the slave 
power” that ventures to do this, saith tbe prophet Elizar. 
When the sky foils, Ac —vide page 54. 

IV. Propertt Qualification, or no Profertt Qualifi¬ 
cation ; a few facts from the record of patriotic services of 
the colored men of New York, darin? the war of 1779. and 
1812, with a e-wnpmdinm of their p r e s en t business and proper¬ 
ty statistics. Compiled by William C. Nkli, author of Col¬ 
ored patriots of the American Revolution. New York. For 
sale by Thomas Hamilton, No. 48 Beckman Street, awl 
Wm. H. Leonard, 5 B«kman Street. A campaign document 
for I860. We ought to have noticed this sooner. It is a 
timely com pend, and should help to secure tbe needed reform, 
in our State Constitution in November. 

Y. As Address delivered report, tiir Americas 
Peace Society, in Pa«k Street Chord), Boston, May 28. 
I860. By Samoel J. May, Syracuse, N. Y.—Boston, Am. 
Peace Soc. Wc are glad to find our old frieol May to the 
field, yet, battling for peace. The problem of a peaceful abo¬ 
lition of slavery, by doing everything else, except attempting 
its abolition by the peaceful Imllot box, bos grievously thinned 
the rank? of the Peace Society. We hope wiser counsels may 
yet prevail, and that Righteousness aod Peace will yet em¬ 
brace each other. Reforms most go together, by keeping in 
tbe true track, if they would succeed. 

MICHIUAX STATE CUNVKNTIOJf. 

The Radical Abolitionists of Michigan, will hold a Conven¬ 
tion in Detroit , at the rooms in No. 80 Colombia Street, Oct. 
4th, (Thursday) at 7 o'clock P. M, to consider the propriety 
of ratifying the nominations of the Radical Abolition Conven¬ 
tion at Syracuse, for President and Vice Presdent of the U. 
S., by the nomination of an electoral ticket. Also to nomin¬ 
ate a State ticket. 

OC.tat| Dttroit - 
Tauiok Frost, 1 
Elisha Galfin, V Flint. 
Ciuri.es Curtiss, ) 

John L. Beebe, Warren . 


TUB GE.VERAL AStOCUTIUS AND SLAVERY. 


Wo publish in our issue of Sept. 8th, Resolutions submit¬ 
ted to the General Association of Orthodox Congregational 
ministers at their recent meeting in Claremont, N. H. The 
innnDor to which they wero disposed of may not be uninter¬ 
esting to our readers. Rcr. H. T. Cheerer first addressed 
the meeting, in behalf of the Church Anti-Slavery Society. 
Tbe Resolutions (drafted by himself) were then presented 
by the Committee on Overtures, but, as there was some 
danger that they might pass, were not put to vote. Having 
lain, quite innocent and harmless, on “the table” sufficient 
time for ail practical purposes, they were taken up for dis¬ 
cussion, when the Rev. E. H. Greeley offered the following 
substitute: 

••Resolve J, That the disapproval and abhorrence of the grievous 
tin and wrong of sit very sod slaveholdisg often expressed by this 
body, c ontinues unabated ; and to view of tbe powerful influence 
certed upon public opinion sad practice by Christian Churches 
id the Christina minis try. this sin and wrong should, to its judg- 
ent. meet the tame kind yet Arm. decided and conttant rebuke 
" v e minittratiuna of the pulpit and the action of Chrittiant, with 


The substitute was adopted, and the General Association, 
still keeping up an appearence of anti-alaTery, has escaped 
for oue year longer the stigma of haring indorsed the 
Church Anti-Slavery Society, and explicitly withdrawn fel¬ 
lowship from slaveholders. 

It is a no'icabic fact that the Stole Bible Society held in 
connection with the General Association and under the au¬ 
spice* of many of the same principal members and mana¬ 
gers, has chcacn as its secretory “ Rev. Katham Load, D. 
D., Hanover one of the most notorious of pro-slaTery 
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divines. Thus has ibe Congregational Association of New 
Hampshire again succeeded in propping up the old bridge 
which spans the chasm between Good and Evil. 

In the mean time, it is encouraging to sec that the X. 
Hampshire General Association of Congregational ministers 
is fairly committed to the doctrine of the sin of siaveholdin/p 
without anj such prefix as ‘involuntary," “mercenary," Ac. 
Ac. and still farther, to learn that the audience in attendance, 
responded, heartily, to the Resolutions of Mr. Cbeever.— 
Get the people right and the Ministers and politicians will 
come along afterwards. 


ftrtos of tbe §an. 

THE FATE OK CiBN WALKER. 

The last scene in the eventful life of Gen. Wtn. Walker 
haa beon played. The steamship Cnkatcba, arrived in Ncw- 
Orleans from Havana, announces the arrival there of tho 
Spanish steamer Front tfco de A si*, with the intelligence 
that Gen Walker and Col. duller had beon shot by the au¬ 
thorities of Honduras at Truxillo. No particulars giv¬ 
en. 1’ S — By later accounts, this is contradicted. 


UUtULAR PROSPECTS IN CAMKORNIA. 

By the Pony Express, which arrived at St. Joseph, we 
have advices from California to tho afternoon of the 8th 
inst. Business at San Francisco remained much the same 
as at last advices The Douglas .State Convention was hold 
at Sacramento on the 5th and Gthsinst , and was fully at- 
tondod. Tho character of the representation was such as to 
indicate the success of Douglas at the N'ovombcr election. 
The Bell and Everett Party also held a Convention at tho 
same time, though very little importance was attached to 
tho movement. It wns considered probable that they 
would abandon their organisation if such a policy should 
bo suggested by advices from the East. Tho Republicans 
wore actively engaged in canvassing tho State, nnd were 
gaining the support of many Anti-Lccompton Democrats; 
while tho Breckinridge men were discouraged by tho ac¬ 
counts which had reached them from tbo Southern Stales. 
— Tints. 


Kl'UITIVB SLAVE CASK lit OHIO. 

Cincinnati, Sept. 23. 

On Thursday last tho United States Marshal, accompanied 
by two Uopulics and eight or ton men, went to Iberia, Mor¬ 
row county, Ohio, with warrnnts to arrest threo slaves, bro¬ 
thers, who ran away from Gonnantown, Kentucky, about 
four months since, (ino negro was captured by the marshal. 
After an examination before Commissioner Ncwhall, he was 
remandod to tho custody of his former master. One of the 
deputies was set upon by a crowd of sixty or seventy ne- 
groos and white men, armed with guns nnd pistols. 

His clothes were torn off, his warrant anil money taken, 
and an attempt mode to hang and then shoot him. After 
cutting his hair short he was allowed to depart without the 
uogro. Tho other deputy was fired upon when attempting 
to arrest tho third negro, and returned the fire, shooting tho 
fingers of one of tlio rioters, but was obliged to leave with¬ 
out securing tho prisoner. 

Detruck or Insanity —Some amusement was created in 
tho Supreme Court Circuit yesterday, by a humorous ex¬ 
cuse assigned by Mr. Oliver Johnson, editor of the Anti- 
Slavery Staiulurd, why he should be exonerated from jury- 
duty. Being summoned as a juror, he wrote upon the 
back of the precept to the effect that he ought to be deemed 
disqualified because he was generally deemed craxv lor 
having asserted a wish for the dissolution of the Union, and 
a belief that the Constitution was a “league with death and 
couvcnaut with hell." This excuse was returned to the 
Clerk, and afterwards handed round within the Bar. As 
Mr. Johnson was not excused, however, wc suppose it must 
be considered that strung Anti Slavery sentiments are not 
doemod in the Supreme Court necessarily amounting to in¬ 
sanity.— N. Y. Times.. 

We should like, next, to have a judicial decision upou 
the sanity of those who hold that the Constitution is Anti- 
Slavery, authorising and requiring a Federal abolition of 
slavery in the States. 


The Erie Railroad. —The Albany Statesman of last 
night has the following paragraph: 

“ There is a rumor that the great Commodores Law and 
Vanderbilt have obtained control of the Eric railroad, and 
are hereafter to manage its affairs. A fight with the Cen¬ 
tral is said to be a part of the programme. 1 ' 


Dr. W atts, the great psalmist, is to haTc a statue erect¬ 
ed in his honor at Southampton, his native town. It will be 
putup next July, on the anniversary of bis birth. 


Mias Catharine E. Beecher, the sister of Henry Ward 
Beecher, is said to have become an Episcopalian. 


From the Brooklyn llaity Times. 


THE ORA HAM AVER! E M. P. CHURCH DIKFIC YLTIK3. 

A quarterly meeting of the Protestant Methodist church¬ 
es of Grand street and Graham avenue, was held in the last 
named church, last night, for the purpose of taking into 
consideration the serious difficulties which have arisen be¬ 
tween the Pastor, the Rev. Mr. Bell, and the officers and 
members of the Graham avenue church. The Rev. J. J. 
Smith. President of the Annual Conference, presided, and 
Mr. Pierre Deccvec acted as Secretary. The question led 
to a lengthy and exciting debate, and in some instances, a 
large amount of Christian brotherly love appeared to be 
lacking. 

I Mr. Dcccvee said, that after the remarks made by the 
I Rev. Mr. Bell, at a love-feast meeting recently, it would 
I not be possible for him to continue as pastor. lie had con¬ 
versed with many of the members, and some of them stated 
that if Mr Bell remained, they would not again attend to 
bear him preach, while others threatened to withdraw. 
Under the circumstances, for the welfare of the Church, he 
thoaght that the pastor had better withdraw. He had been 
informed that the Rev. Gentleman, on that floor, lind called 
some of the members of that Church “Devils.' 1 

Rev. Mr. Bell—“That is not so.” 

A voice—“It was so.” 

Mr. Dcccvee stud he had also heard that the Rev. Mr. 

! Bell had attacked the character of Dr. Bulger, calling him 
| a slavo owner, 4c., and intimating that Mr. bchoolcy was a 
hypocrite. 

| Mr. Boll denied these assertions, lie had heard that 
Bro. Schoolcy was a hypocrite, and at one time “it flashed 
| across his mind that Bro. Schoolcy was a hypocrite.” The 
reverend gentleman thou stated the occurence at the love 
feast. On thnt occasion thoro was quite a largo audience 
1 present, hut the meeting moved along slowly ; those that 
were in the habit of speaking nnd taking loading parts 
were silent, nnd everything dragged. Just at the close ho 
remarked that there wns not a right spirit prevailing; .Jlic 
devil was there, and bo thought he would develop himself 
further; and he -‘believed lie did, as they came very near 
having a quarrel. Bro. Schoolcy then arose nnd moved thnt 
Bro. Bell desist from preaching until tho quarterly meeting, 
as there were stories detrimental to him.” 

Tho Rev. Mr. Johnsou said that he had never heard any 
objections made to Mr. Bell's Anti-Slavery sermons. lie 
had beard, however, of a growing dissatisfaction among 
members of the Church, and had hoped for the sake of pre¬ 
serving the, peace and harmony, uiid the good of the 
Church, thnt there might have been an amicable sopara- 


1 Tbo Rev. Mr. Bell thou addresed tho meeting explain¬ 
ing his views as follows : 

Bro. Chairman ;—I propose to make a statement to this 
[ Conference of the difficulties now ovisting between myself 
and tho Methodist Prot. Church of Williainaburgh. It is a 
well known fact to all present thnt I am an anti-slavery 
man. I have claimed the right ns a man of honor, and 
more especially as a minister of our Lord Jesus Christ, to 
lift my voice against the shameful siu of slavery. My po¬ 
sition before men und heaven is, that American slavery is a 
| sin—and if a sin, then I am bound, as a man of God, to 
warn the people about it. In preaching tbo word of life, it 
! lias been my highest aim to preach it in aU its parts with 
j its primitive simplicity. I have earnestly endeavored to 
make clear the pathway of duty on all tho various questions 
| that effect tho eternal well being of man. Following the 
j divine word. I have invariably preached love to Ood, and 
love to man. I have spoken of the equality of men before 
heaven—that “God is no respeclor of persons.” Again, I 
have spoken of tho general equality of men as men—for 
••God hath mode of one blood all nations of men ” Aud 1 
have preached ugainst the crimes of wiui-selling, and man¬ 
holding. “He that stcolcth a man, aud sollcth him; or if 
1 he be found iu his hand, he shall surely be put to death.” 

Now, Bro. ChainnaD, for preaching on these subjects, 1 
am called iu question ; permit me to say. therefore, in con- 
1 elusion on this point, that I have not only regarded it as my 
privilege to exercise the right of free speccn,”. but I have 
1 felt it to be my imperative duty to preach against slavery 
1 as a sin against God, and a crime against man. Let me 
now call your attention to facte, for facts speak for them¬ 
selves : On the 1st of January 1860, the Rev. John Grego¬ 
ry, of Pittsburgh. Pa., preachod in my pulpit, at my re¬ 
quest, a sermon ou “John Brown.” Upon the enunciation 
. of tho theme, several of the members arose and went out. 
i After tho minister bad concluded I gave noticed that iu 
the evening 1 would preach on tho general subject of slave¬ 
ry, and took for lav text “God hath mode of one blood ail 
; nations of men." For several weeks there was much excite¬ 
ment aud discussion amougthe church memtiers and others. 
Some of the Officers of the church went to the superinten¬ 
dent and lodged complaint against me for introducing and 
having introduced iuto the religious services of Ibe Sabbath, 
such tLernes as “John Brown and American Slavery.” The 
Superintendent labored with me on that point, insisting 
| somewhat that I should cease agitating that particular sub¬ 
ject. My reply to him was that I felt myself responsible to 
God for what I preached—and that inasmuch os I did not 
receive my commission from men, neither could I yield it to 
them. There the matter ended between myself and the 
Superintendent. On the 3d of last June I preached to the 


Grand street church from this text. Tic that stealcth a 
man. and sellcth him, or if be be found in his hand, he -ball 
surelv be put to death.” Ex. 21; 16. After the services were 
concluded and as I was passing out of the church, I saw 
evident signs of dissatisfaction. Many who were accus¬ 
tomed tn shake hands with me and inquire kindly after mv 
familv. that day seemed net to manifest their usual interest 
in me. and when I had reached the street I found a num¬ 
ber of the membership standing at the door talking togeth¬ 
er. One of them, a trustee, reached out and shook hands 
with me, and at the same time began to make dissentient 
remarks about the sermon. Others joined in with him in 
expressing their disapprobation of what they called politi¬ 
cal preaching. About a fortnight after this, while in con¬ 
versation with the minister in charge, be informed me that 
there was much opposition to me in the Grntid St. chnrcb, 
and many had said if 1 preached there again they would 
arise and go out. And in about two weeks from that time 
I received a note of dismissal from the Grand street church. 
The cause assigned was that I had expressed a desire to la¬ 
bor altogether for the other church. Take the facts. At 
the first quarterly conference I said that 1 would prefer la¬ 
boring entirely for tho Graham avenue church if it was 
agreeable to the Conference, but the conference would not 
hear to it for a moment, but appointed me ns in the year 
previous, to labor partly in both churches. I received niy 
appointment and discharged my duty, and them the matter 
ended, until some fiTe months after, when I preached an 
anti-slavery sermon: they sent mo a note, stating that I was 
j exempted from labor among them. Who was it sent me 
this note? It was not a Society meeting, nor was it the 
Trustees,—nor was it the Quarterly Conference that sent it. 
It was under tho sanction of a few officers of tho church 
who came together without law or order—without rulo or 
regulation, thinking doubtless that officors nro amcnnhle to 
no law or discipline. What right, I ask, have a handful of 
men to assemble in the capacity of the church and thus in¬ 
terfere with mo in my labors ?’ What would be the result, 
if every dor.en of members who became dissatisfied with 
things might call meetings and take action affecting tho 
whole church ? You sec there would be nrt end to the con¬ 
fusion that would follow. That note of dismissal that I re¬ 
ceived nnd which omannlcd from an unlawful meeting, con¬ 
cluded with these words; ‘‘By order of the Board.” 
Now, Bro. Chairman, I understand from members of tho 
Board thnt they recognise no such action.—What is the 
next link in tho chainAfter I was removed from one 
church, nnd it appeared difficult to get me out of the other, 
namely Graham avo., what was the course pursued against 
mo then 7 Why the game played on ministers by tho peo¬ 
ple when they want them to leave, namely financial embar¬ 
rassment. Lsst the voice of testimony bo heard. Tho min¬ 
ister in charge said that there were men in Graham avenue 
church working “secretly and dishonestly” against mo. If 
this be so, is it any wonder then that I should be reduced 
to straightened circumstances ? Most certainly not. Is it 
u matter of astouisbmout then, if having been reduced to 
straightened circumstances by these secret operations, I 
should come out before the church and state that I had 
been unjustly dealt with ? Judge ye. Here is the contract 
between myself and the Quarterly Conference. “We (the 
Quarterly Conference) promise to pay the Rev. Wm. S. Bell 
the sum of $400, nod $500 if we possibly can, for bis servi¬ 
ces for the couiiug year.” The $400 was pledged, and the 
other hundred was conditional. For three mouths prior to 
my preaching the nnti-slarcay sermon at tho Graud street 
church. I received the Bum of $140,02, which was in tho 
ratio of $5GO,03 per year. And the month following my 
discharge from the Grand street church I received $24,08, 
which would bo at tho rate of $290,16 per year. So that it 
is easily seen from these facts aud figures that my anti-sla¬ 
very sermon delivered at the Grand street church was the 
occnsiou of my dismissal therefrom and also of tho redac¬ 
tion of my salary. 

Now, let me say a word or two concerning the reports in 
the papers It is stated in the papers that I publicly de¬ 
clared that the church owed mo money which it refused to 
pay. This version is incorrect. I said this, that the church 
had agreed to give me $500 if it could, but that I had oc¬ 
casion to fear that through the interference of individuals I 
should be deprived of $100 of it. At any rate, setting that 
question all aside, I told the brethren that I was out of mon¬ 
ey and stood in need of the necessaries of life. There was 
no action taken whatever. One brother said he did not know 
what I meant to suggest. I replied that all I had to say 
wus that 1 was without the menus to render my family coin- 
1 fortnble, and that I left it with the brethren to suggest, but 
nothing was done, after my staling, in very subdued terms 
and tones, I had no bread in tho house, nnd no money to 
procure it. Tho criminal point on which I have been ar¬ 
raigned is thnt I should have the effrontery to ask for bread 
when I was hungry—that I should dare to assert in the 
. public what I had been assured of iu private, to wit ; that 
men in the church were working secretly and dishonestly 
against me. Let me call your attention now. brother chair¬ 
man, to the series of embarrassments under which I have 
labored for several months. Some time after 1 entered upon 
the duties of the present conference year, two or three of 
the brethren conceived the idea of having a certain minister 
alternate with me in my pulpit. For certain reasons I de¬ 
clined the proposition—thereupon these brethren demanded 
that I should change with other ministers, to give variety 
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and interest to the meetings, when at the same time the 
church had two, and sometimes three, different ministers nn 
jaeh SabJiath. The regular supply was two ministers, which 
is as many if not more than any other church in Br<«okWn 
enjoys- Remember if you please the church had always two 
ministers, and sometimes three, and ret some of the official 
brethren wanted more. On three different occasions 1 was 
incited t>' meet with the officials, when they stated that the 
interests of the church required a greater variety of minis¬ 
terial labor. Tl.ev proposed that 1 should change more 
frequently with ministers in general, and one in particular. 
Aside fmm the eery great injury these mectingsTiad upon 
the cause of the church and iny own personal welfare. I ask 
you. Brother Chairman, whether it was lawful for a few or 
even all of the officers of the church to call a meeting with¬ 
out the forms of our Book of Discipline, and enact meas¬ 
ures affecting the whole memliership ? 

Ix?t me state to you and to this Quarterly Conference 
soother movement. The Leaders and Stewards voted that 
1 should receive only $400 ? Another complaint I 
have to make is that Thomas Scholy came forward at the 
close of a prayer racetin*; on the 3d iost. and without any 
disciplinary form or call convened a meeting and tried to 
excite a public expression from the people against me. Still 
further—the said Thomas Scholy presented to a society 
meeting held at Ciraham avenue on the 10th inst., a number 
of charges which were slanderous in their character. I 
complain of this to the Quarterly Conference for the follow 
iog reasons: 

1st. It was wrong to present them under any circumstance 
without giving mo due notice and also a copy of the said 
charge*. 

2d He presented the charges, and after reading them, 
and before the meeting could take action upon them, be 
withdrew them. 

3d. lie would not give me a copy of them at my own re¬ 
quest nor would he, cveu when the society, by role, kindly 
requested him to do so. 

Again I have occasion to complain of the trustees for 
locking me out ol the church, nn the 9tli inst., without any 
cause. I went, on that occasion, to preach as usunl, hut 
when I came to the gate before the church, 1 found it locked 
and the following notice on it: 

“ There will ho no services here this evening. By order 
of the trustees.” Now, Brother Chairman and brethren, I 
make this defence and these complaints, not in the spirit of 
bitterness or retaliation, hut in justice to my course of nction 
and my character, which I prise above all money and also 
as a key to the embarrassments uudor which 1 have labored 
for the" past several months with the Methodist Protestant 
church, of Williamsburgh. 

A vote on the resolution to continue tho contract with Mr. 
Boll was lost, there being but one vote in favor. 

On motion of Mr. Johnson, instructing the Chairman to 
provide Mr. Bell with a certificate os to his good moral stand¬ 
ing, as well as Christiau and ministerial character tho fol¬ 
lowing were adopted without any official contradiction of 
the statements iu Mr. Bell’s address : 

“ That whereas such are the circumstances and condition 
of things in tbs Williamsburgh station that the Rev. William 
S. Bell cannot he lunger employed with usefulness among 
us that we hereby dispense with his services for tho future. 

“ Resolved further, that his dismissal is not in consequence 
of any objections or objection to his moral or ministerial 
character/' 

The meeting was not adjourned until past 11 o’clock. 

.EUROPE. 

The Europa brings European mails to the 8th inst. 

The mails by the Europa, arrived at Boston, contain no 
details of the flight of the King of Naples, or of the entry 
of Garibaldi into the capital. This intelligence was for¬ 
warded by telegraph to Queenstown, at which point tho 
Europa touched. Some interesting particulars, however, 
are received of the preparations of Francis II, to leave, and 
of the causes that have since induced him to take such a 
step. Two articles—one from the London Shipping Ga¬ 
zelle, on the subject of Mr. Lindsay’s mission to the l nited 
States, and another from the London Pott, on the Presi¬ 
dent’s reply to Lord John Russell’s circular about tho 
slave-trade—will attract atication.— Timet. 



Extract of an editorial from the London Pod, Sept. 

By the last American mail we have the .reply of the Pres¬ 
ident of the United States to the proposal submitted by 
Lord John Russell for putting an end to the Slave-trade, 
and we regret to learn that they do not, upon the whole, 
appear to meet the views of the American Government. 
Our readers will recollect that the Foreign Minister has ex- 
prosed an opinkiu to the effect that three things must be 
done before this traffic can be suppressed. The first is to 
establish a more efficient system of cruising off the coasts 
of Cuba; the second is to establish a complete system of 
registration in that island, in accordance with the sugges 
'-‘on of the Spanish Government itself, and the third m to 
promote, under proper regulations, the emigration of Chi¬ 
nese Coolies to the West Indies and to America. President 
Buchanan does not appear to look with a favorable eye up¬ 


on any one of these measures With regard to tho first, it 
is a curious coincidence that the President expresses an 
opinion which is almost identical with that now entertained 
by the Anti-Slavery .Society, and to which we took occasion 
t . refer the other" day. "-‘Whenever,-” he says, “Her Bri¬ 
tannic Majesty’s Government shall think it proper, in its 
discretion, to enforce the provisions of the treaty with 
Spain, referred to Uy Lord John Russell, by which the 
Spaui-h Crown undertook to abolish the Slave-trade, and 
accepted of a sum of £400,000 to enable it the more cosily 
to do so. then, and not till then, in the President's opinion, 
will the American trade with the Island of Cuba be abol- 
isbed. But with this,” he adds, “the Government of the 
United States has no right to interfere.'’ 

By the Adriatic, from Havre and Southampton 13th. 



The following telegrams give the only intelligence yet 
come to hand relative to the entrance of Garibaldi into Na- 
; pies, which was announced in a brief dispatch received by 
| the Europa : 

Naples. Saturday, Sept. 8. 

Garibaldi made his entrance into Naples at noon this 
1 day with his s taff alone. 

The joy is intense. 

A Provisional Government has been formed. 

Naples is tranquil. 

Naples, Sunday, Sept. 8. 

| Garibaldi has entered Naples alone. Great enthusiasm j 
1 prevails He has discovered a National Committee illegally 
constituted, and has ordered the Prefect of Police to pnni«n 
I its members. 

Garibaldi has cousigucd the fleet and the Arsenal of Na- i 
pics to the charge of Admiral Pcrsano, and proclaimed Vic¬ 
tor Emanuel ns King of Italy- 

The Dictator has confirmed Romano a» Minister of the 
Interior, and appointed Arditi Director of Police; General 1 
Cosctix Minister of War; and Pisanelli, Minister of Jus- 

Thc capitulation of the forts is expected to take place to- 

Marseilles, Tuesday Evening. 

| Letters received from Naples to tho evening of tho 8th insL 
state that tlio .Sardinian flag was flying from all the forts. 

! Before Garibaldi's entry into Nnplcs the Sardinian Admiral 
had threatened to fire upon any Neapolitan vessel which 
should attempt to proceed to Gactn. Garibaldi had found 
an immense quantity of war materiel, and 80,000,000 lire in 
the bank. A Te Deum had bocu celebrated in the Cathedral 
bv Father Gavazzi, tho people shouting “ Hurrah for Victor 
Emanuel!” “Hurrah for Garibaldi!” The people were armed, 
some oven with pikes and sticks. 

General illuminations had taken place. 

Tho Papal Nuncio, the most of the Ambassadors, and 
Count Trapani had followed the King to Gncta. 

The King had appointed Signor I'lloa brother of Gen. 
Ulloa, as his Prime Minister, and bnd issued a proclnma- 

After the flight of the King a great rise took place in the 
public fuuds. 

THE FLIGHT OF THE KINO. 

The Ex-King of Naples was still at Gaetaatlast accounts. 
There was some doubt as to his ultimate place of refuge. 
The Cabinets ol Vienna, Munich and Dresden have advised 
him to tnko refuge in Germany and Dot in Spain. 


THE PAPAL STATES RED SARDINIA. 

j The Paris Patrie contains the following: 
j “ The Piedmontese have not yet entered the Papal States. 
The reports concerning the revolutionary movements in the 
Marches and Umbria are exaggerated. 

Rome, Saturday, Sept. 8, (via Marseilles.) 

A panic prevails here. M. Merode has left for the Nea¬ 
politan frontier. The town of Froainoue has been declared 
in a state of siege. The news of an insurrection at Ponte 
Corvo has boon confirmed. Sardinian troops are advancing 
through Tuscany and the Romagna, to be in readiness to 
enter the Papal States. Gen. Laiuoricierc has concentrated 
his troops at Spoleto, and has denied the alleged order of 
the day in which he was said to bare directed his soldiers ! 
to plunder aoy town which should rise in insurrection. 

September 8. 

! Gen- Pianelli has arrived here to announce to the Pope 
| the retreat of the King of Naples to Gaeta. 

Mourignor Merode, with 200 gendarmes, has proceeded 
to Frosinone, where 5,0011 workmen engaged on the railways 
threaten an outbreak. 

The Piedmoutese troops haTe arrived at the frontiers of 
the Roman Slates. 

The entry of Garibaldi into Naples has thrown the Papal 
Governments into a state of consternation 

The Papal trooj* have left Pesaro and Sinigaglia. A j 
French regiment arrived at Rome to-day. 

The Marquis Simoui has been appointed Chief of the Gov¬ 
ernment at Bcneveuto ; and Prignani, a man of the lower 
| orders, as Chief of the Government of Ponte Corvo. 


Bolocna. Monday. Sept. 10—Evening 

The town of Urhino has been fortified. The Provisional 
Government has proclaimed the annexation of the province 
of Urhino to Sardinia, amid shouts of “Long live Victor 
Emanuel!” 

The Papal troops arc discouraged, and are retiring. They 
offer no resistance, hot commit acts of ferocity on their pas- 
sage. 

A state of siege has been proclaimed at Fano, Sinigaglia 
and Pesaro. 

Five thousand Austrian mercenaries in the Papal service 
have arrived at Sinigaglia. 

The Sardinian Consul has been obliged to leave Ancona 
THE ATTtTCDE OF AfSTRIA. 

The Turin correspondent of the Paris Debates writes as 

“ Of course, every one asks ‘What will Anstria do V I am 
not able to say, ami mv opinion, moreover, is that these 
questions can only !*■ resolved by facta; but the uncertainty 
will not be of long duration. 

Kossuth anil Klapka are both at Turin. They live very 
retired. Kossuth leaves in a day or two for London. Co tint 

Tclcky is also here.” 

A letter from Genoa, of the 4th, in the N'or d, says. 

“ We are on the eve of great events, and I trust poor Ita¬ 
ly will come out victorious, hut Piedmont fears (rightly or 
wrongly) a determined attack from Austria Confident 
hopes are placed in France, eithorjas a^powerful support, or, 
at least, for non-intervention. 

Vienna. Sept. 11—Evening. 

Whatever may take place in tho .States of the Chnreh, the 
attitude of Austria will he purely defmsivc ss long as the 
Italian frontiers aro not invaded. All military prepara¬ 
tions which are being made at present have no other object 
than that of energetically repelling any eventual attack. 


Paris, Monday, Sept 10. 

The Moniteur, in a telegram from Marseilles, stales that 
brilliant fetes have token place there in honor of their Ma¬ 
jesties. 

The Constitutionnel, in au article signed by Grand suit lot 
speaking of the intention of Sardinia to intervene in tho 
States of the Church, says: “ Wo should grieve to see 
Piedmont accomplish an aggression which would incontes¬ 
tably separate her from the Imperial policy.” 

France, being the protector of the Pope at Rome cannot 
but disapprove that any armed assistance should be given 
to the insurrection in the provinces. 

We linpo Piedmont will not renounce tho principles of 
respect duo to international right, wich alone can preserve 
our alliance with her. 

We also trust that the King will avoid a political fault 
which would be a misfortune for Italy. 

Still Later ! The Anglo Saxon and the Persia bring 
Dews of “War between Sardinia and Rome—expected battle 
between Gen. Lamoriciere’s army nud the Sardinians.-Threat¬ 
ened rupture between France and Sardinia.—The ex-King of 
Naples in Spain.—Defeat of tne British in New-Zealand.” 

Jfmniln Utiscrllanu. 

For the Priasipia. 

THE BIUU.lt, AND THE HI HI Al.. 

Sitting by thy dead wife’s side. 

She whom Death hae glorified, 

And whose features, still and fair. 

Such as peaceful sleepers wear. 

Thou walchest in along dismay. 

In anguished doubt the uaansweriog clay 
Write not, mourner, bitter things. 

Though wildly through thy torn heartstrings 
The dark and heavy surges roll. 

The waves of Marsh o’er thy soul! 

Thou rested not.—she sieepeth well, 

Soft as when childhood's slumber fell; 

The morn ihnt greets thy sleepless eyes 
Shall wake no more her cares or sight; 

She shall sleep sweetly though the day 
March oa iu heavy toil-worn way. 

She shall act heed iu noon-tide glare.. 

Iu nub and noise. iU fret sod wear, 

Kor family smile at set of son 
That all iu weary tasks are done. 

For her a mure celestial mem. 

When dosed her bridal day. waa born. 

So night that on her starry eyes, 

They opened soft on Paradise; 

And Love, eternal, purr and free. 

Keeps the angel safe for thee ! R. 

It seems to me a great truth, that human things cannot stand 
on selfishness. m-thanRal utilities, economies, aad law court* ; 
that if there be not a religious element in the relations of men, 
each relations are miserable, and doomed to rain '.—(ariyle. 
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Haste to be Rich,—Speculation.— {Continued.) 

W« hare spoken of speculation as one of the causes of 

poverty 

“What is speculation V’ it may be asked—“and how is it 
to be distinguished from other mercantile operations—from 
buying and selling in general 1 Why and how is specula¬ 
tion wrong, and how is it a cause of poverty ?” 

A few familiar illustrations will make the matter plain 
and intelligible. 

A farmer raises wheat to sell, or he keeps sheep, and 
sells the wool. This is a legitimate business, and no specu¬ 
lation. He has several neighbors who also raise wheat or 
wool. While seeking a market for his own wheat or wool, 
suppose he seeks a market, also, at their request, at the 
same time, for his neighbors. There is no speculation in 
this. 

But suppose, instead of this, he buys the wheat and wool 
of his neighbors, and markets it along with his own, taking 
the risk of the prices himself, by buying, before hand. This, ^ 
in a farmer, whose business is not coinmerco, is treading 
pretty nearly upon the boundaries of speculation. But, as . 
a matter of mutual convenience, a farmer may sometimes 
do this, to a small oxtent, without acquiring the reputation ] 
of a speculator. The case is altered when be makes it a j 
considerable part of his business to do this, and on a largo 
scale, not so much as a matter of mutual convenience, the 
saving of time, and economy of transportation, as of running 
the risk, in the hopes of making money by having the risk 
turn in his favor. Prices are down, to-day, and up, to¬ 
morrow ; then down agnin. Ho thinks himself shrewd in 
guessing the chances. .Sometimes ho gains by it. sometimes 
lio loses, liis chief care and anxiety are about the rises and 
falls in the market, and hitting upon the “lucky time” of 
selling. Sometimes he buys a considerable time before the 
article is ready for market, or else he keeps it on hand, 
with the expectation that tbo price will rise, llis mind is 
absorbed in these operations, moro than in raising and sell¬ 
ing the products of his own form. Thus his proper business, 
as a farmer, is neglected, or is cared for by hirelings. He 
makos little by his farming, and tbo question of his success 
or failure in business, soon turns upon the fluctuations of 
tho market lie runs at least an oven chance of being a 
loser. If be loses, he has little or no profit from the pro¬ 
ducts of his neglocted farm, to make up for it. If ho gains, 
it is perhaps less than he might have made by attending 
bettor to his (arming. If ho gains much more, be is tempt¬ 
ed to run larger into such operations the next year. And 
the common result, after a few years, is, that the man’s 
“farm ruus down”—bo finds himself in debt, pays iutercst- 
money, loses his taste for forming, speculates still deeper, ! 
loses more, and finally the farm goes into tho possession of 
his creditors. This is speculation ; and these aro the natu. j 
ral and common results of it. Such a man is called, among 
his neighbors, “a speculator.'’ That reputation is not favor¬ 
able to his credit. “Old fashioned,” that is to say, prudent 
people, are “afraid to trust him.” At last, when the form 
is sold, the family destitute, or put to hard shifts, to get a 
scanty living, the neighbors all agree that the man and the ! 
family, were “ruined by speculation.’’ When riding by 
“the old place,” now in new hands, it is pointed out to the 
traveller or stranger, as the “place that was all “run through j 
by speculating 

But here is another man, who is a provision merchant, a 
regular dealer in country produce. He has a store in the 
city or town where he sells it to regular customers, who 
buy, in smaller or larger quantities, either for their own use, 
or to smaller dealers, who buy to retail it to families. Is 
this man, too, a speculator, merely because he spends his 
time in buying and selling country produce t No. Not 
while he conducts his proper business, in a prudent and 
proper manner. There must be dealers in provisions as 
producers, provision merchants, and retailers, as well as 
formers. 

IVhy * Because the fruits of the earth, after they are 
raised, must needs be distributed, among the consumers. 
The families, living in towns and cities, cannot spend time 
and pay for horses and carts to go into the country, to buy 
the provisions they need. Neither can tho formers, except 


the comparatively few who live near the citjes. come and 
bring it to the consumers, as they need it, at their doors, 

1 Consequently, there must be refoil stores, to distribute it 
out to the several families, at retail. And in large cities, 
where there are very many families to be supplied, and 
many retailers to supply them, there must bo wholesale pro- 
! vision stores, to supply the retailers. These two classes of 
provision dealers, while they attend properly to their busi¬ 
ness, arc therefore a necessary and useful class of citiiens, 

I and arc entitled to a fair and honest profit, to pay for the 
labor and care of distributing—just as the former is entitled 
I to be paid for tbc labor of raising the products, and the 
i teamsters, boatmon, and cartmen, for the lobor of conveying 1 
them from one place to another. 

But when they quit this, or when, without entirely quit¬ 
ting it, they devote their time and attention to the chance? I 
of high or low prices, and buy mainly in reference to the 
expected gains of guessing right, buying much more, at 
times, than they need to supply their regular customers, 
then, like tbc former before described, they become specu- 1 
lators, and negicct their proper business. Instead of pro¬ 
perly serving their customers, and taking only their proper j 
pay for serving thorn, their wits are constantly at work, to 
get something more out of them, without an equivalent. 
They try to do this, and sometimes succeed in it, by “hold- j 
ing on” to thoir produce, instead of soiling it, as it is want¬ 
ed, making the people believe it is scarce, when there is, in 
reality, an over-supply, or, at any rate, refusing to scll> | 
without raising the price. Now this is, sometimes, for j 
months, n grinding oppression to the consumers, and a cause I 
of poverty to them. And then, by a natural and just retri- [ 
bution, the time comes when the over supply, being kept 1 
bock, perhaps till a now comes to market, the price falls as 
much below the natural average, as it had, before, risen 
above it. And so it comes to pass, chiefly in consequence | 
of “speculation” that dealing in provisions becomes a dnn- j 
gcrous business, and many who engage in it, lose their pro¬ 
perty, and become poor. And dealers who do not, them- | 
selves, speculate, are subjected to unavoidable and ruinous i 
losses, by the fluctuations of prices, (impossible to bo fore¬ 
seen,) occasioned by those who do speculate. 

Wo might give other illustrations, in all branches of busi¬ 
ness. Tho importing and soiling of foreign goods, the 
manufacture and sale of domestic goods, the products of the 
handicraft trados, the transfer of real estates, in city and 
country, arc all infested with speculators, who prey upon 
the rest of the community, derange tho business of legiti- | 
mate dealers, and, for the most part, become the victims of 
their own short-sighted cunning, in the end. It is a moral 
wrong, to be rebuked and repented of, a nuisance to be 
abated, a source ol poverty as wide as the ocean, fts all-sur- ' 
rounding as tho atmosphere, os destructive as the pestilence, i 

By a few plain rules, it may be dctoctcd and distinguished ! 
from all legitimate, honest, honorable business. 

It seeks for gains without equivalents, or valuablo servi- I 
ces rendered to others. 

Of course it seeks to prey upon others, and get rich at' 
other people’s expense. 

It violates the golden rule, of equal love to our neigh¬ 
bours. 

It looks to “Luck and Chance,” rather than to useful In- j 
dustiy, and the Providence of God, for its acquisitions. 

It is, esscntially,’of the same nature with gambling, a trial 1 
of skill, wit, and chance, a business in which one of the j 
parties must be the loser, and in which the winner is com¬ 
monly a loser, and the greatest loser of all, in the end. 

All business is speculation, in which the operator, looks j 
mainly to the chances of a rise or full in market prices, for i 
j the success of his operations, in buying nud selling. 

Lawful traffic is satisfied with small, regular, steady 
gains. The spirit of speculation is haste to be rich. Haste 
brings waste, and waste brings want. “He that hastetli to 
be rich, shall not be innocent.” And without innocency. 

[ there is no ultimate success. 

| Avoid speculation, if you would avoid poverty, and, what 
is worse than poverty, guilt. 

I P. S. To prevent a misunderstanding of my meaning. 1 
let me say, here, that it is undoubtedly right and necessary i 
for farmers, dealers, buyers and sellers, to watch the mar- , 
kets, and estimate the probabilities of rise and fall in prices i 
’ as well as they can, so as to boy and sell at die right time, 


whatever they have proper occasion to buy and sell, in the 
regular course of their business, whether in selling their owi 
products, or in laying in a stock for the supply of custom, 
er*. But this is a different thing from buying, on speculation 
on the mere hope of a rise, twice as much as they can haTe 
any occasion for, in the regular supply of thoir customers, 
in the natural demand for consumption. Ami let it be re. 
memltered that for producers or others to “hold on,” and 
refuse selling, in hope ol higher prices, is generally a losing 
speculation. To this, let me add, that half the fluctuation! 
in prices, arise from speculations, and that speculations ren¬ 
der it doubly difficult to foresee future prices, or know how 
and when to buy prudently. 

SIMPLE CERE FOR CRIM P 


We find in tho Journal of Health the following simple 
remedy for this dangerous complaint. Those who have 
passed nights of agony at the bedside of loved children, will 
treasure it up as a valuable piocc of information : If a child 
is taken with croup, apply cold water—ice water, if possible 
—suddenly and freely to the neck and chest with a sponge. 

The breathing will instantly bo rcliovad. —Soon as possi¬ 
ble let the sufferer drink ns much as it can, then wipe it dry, 
cover it up warm, and soon a quiet slumber will relieve the 
parontal anxiety, and le&d the heart in thankfulness to the 
Power which has given to tho pure gushing fountain such 
medical qualities. 

Neat Wives and “Touchy” Husbands. —Women have 
their faults, ’tis true, nnd very provoking ones they some¬ 
times arc; but if wo would all learn, mon nnd women, that 
with certain virtues which wo ndinire arc always coupled 
certain disagrocabloncsscs, we might make up our minds 
more easily to accept the bitter with the sweet. For in¬ 
stance every husband, wo believe, delights-in a cleanly i 
well-ordered house, froc from dust spots and unseemly stains ; 
the painstaking machinery necessary to keep it so, he wishes 
never to sec; or socing, too often forgets to praise. If, then, 
your wife, true to her foininine instincts townrdsclennliness, 
gently reminds him, when ho comes home, that ho hns for- 
gotten to use the door-mat before entering the sitting-room 
on a muddy day, let him reflect before giving her a lordly, 
impatient, ungracious “pshaw!” how tho reverse of the pic¬ 
ture would suit him—viz., a slatcmlv, “easy” woman, whose 
appartnients are a constant mortification to him in the pre¬ 
sence of visitors. It is a poor return, when a wife lias made 
everything fresh and bright, to be unwilling to take a little 
pains to keep it so, or to he properly reminded, if forgetful 
on these points, upon which tunny husbands are unreason¬ 
ably “touchy,” even while strictly admiring the pleasant 
results of the vigilant eye of the good house-mother. 

Every thing that a man leans upon but God, will be a 
dart that will certainly pierco his heart through. IIo who 
leans only apon Christ, lives tbo highest, choicest, safest, 
and sweetest life. 
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